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Greeks, and "dressed" by courses of Matthew Arnold,
was from the first eclectic. Lang eschewed as com-
pletely what was not sympathetic to him as he
assimilated what was attractive to him. Those who
speak of his "versatility" should recollect what
large tracts of the literature of the world, and even
of England, existed outside the dimmest apprehen-
sion of Andrew Lang. It is, however, more useful
to consider what he did apprehend; and there were
two English books, published in his Oxford days,
which permanently impressed him: one of these
was "The Earthly Paradise," the other D. G.
Rossetti's "Poems." In after years he tried to
divest himself of the traces of these volumes, but he
had fed upon their honey-dew and it had permeated
his veins.

Not less important an element in the garnishing of
a mind already prepared for it by academic and
aesthetic studies was the absorption of the romantic
part of French literature. Andrew Lang in this, as
in everything else, was selective. He dipped into the
wonderful lucky-bag of France wherever he saw the
glitter of romance. Hence his approach, in the early
seventies, was threefold: towards the mediaeval lais
and chansons, towards the sixteenth-century Pleiade,
and towards the school of which Victor Hugo was
the leader in the nineteenth century. For a long time
Ronsard was Lang's poet of intensest predilection ;
and I think that his definite ambition was to be the
Ronsard of modern England, introducing a new
poetical dexterity founded on a revival of pure